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year, they continued blindly to increase the acreage
under cotton,1 until the biennial planting became
the habit and not the exception. So large was the
profit from cotton, that few Egyptians stopped to
think of the future of the land, and large landowners,
infected with the prevailing contagion, imposed no
rotation restrictions upon their tenants so long as
the latter were willing to pay exaggerated rents.
But these arguments in favour of producing more
wheat and less cotton, which appeared to the Govern-
ment to be unanswerable, found in fact less response
from the agricultural classes than had been hoped,
and, so powerful was the opposition, that the original
intention of restricting the production of cotton in
the approaching season to one-fourth of the cultivable
land was whittled down to one-third. Even this
concession did not placate the selfish instincts of the
agriculturist.

The failure of the fellahin to sell their most remunera-
tive crop from the absence of buyers had a serious side
for the Government, as well as individual growers.
The foundation of the State Budget is the Land Tax,
and, if its collection falls short of the estimate, the
Ministry of Finance is unable to balance receipts with
expenditure. In the early autumn there were signs
that the fellahin would make default, alleging their
inability to meet the tax collector's demand. The
State would be faced then by a dilemma. If it accepted
as valid the excuse from one individual, it must do so
in the case of all, and the equilibrium of the Budget
would be wrecked. If, on the other hand, it insisted
upon the payment of the dues, and in default dis-
trained the cattle and food crops of the debtor, the

1 The percentage of cotton to the crop area of perennially Irrigated
land increased from 25 in 1894 to 44 in 1914. In the next four years
the respective percentages were as follows: 28 in 1915 (planting
restricted), 40 in 1916, 39 in 1917, and 31 in 1918 (planting restricted).